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WOMAN AND HER POETRY. 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY WILLIAM G. UPSON, NEW YORK CITY. 

Thought and expression are to each other as power 
and motion. Could power act unimpeded, motion were 
eternal, perfect, sublime; could thought find adequate 
expression, then should w¢ see the beauty and symmetry 
of the inner soul of man, which, though scathed by sin, 
still bears the impress of his Creator. But man is finite; 
beauty is infinite—man is mortal; truth is‘eternal. Still, 
man, finite though he be, can conceive far more than he 
can express. Poor indeed must be his thoughts, who 
can find for them full and perfect expression—shallow 
his intellect, who can measure its depths by the imperfect 
medium of language—cold his feelings, who can pour 
them all forth in any of the forms by which the inner 
soul of man reveals itself to the external world. , Every 
true artist feels that there is something more in his soul 
than he can ever find a voice to utter forth. Especially 
is this true of the poet. Embodying his thought in a 
more ideal form than either the sculptor or the painter, 
he, so far from ever falling in love with his own crea- 
tions—as did Pygmalion of old with his statue—ever 
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feels; if I could only have uttered it all. As one of the 
true poets of our own day has well written : 
“No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream; but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart.” 

We have written thus in order that we may be the bet- 
ter able to consider the question, which first presents 
itself in speaking of woman’s poetry. Why are not wo- 
men great poets? Why was there not a female Homer, 
Shakespeare or Milton? All acknowledge that woman 
possesses in a marked degree an intuitive insight into 
that. which lies behind the mere external form; which 
insight constitutes so much of the poet’s power. Woman 
undoubtedly possesses to a greater extent than man what 
might be termed poetic sense ; but she is deficient in the 
power to give her emotions expression in artistic forms— 
she does not possess to the same extent that intellectual 
power, which enables man, however feebly, to show to 


others in this manner something of what he feels. Her 
language rather is— . 


“T cannot reason, I can only feel.” 


It has been said that the reason no great poem has 
been produced by woman is that women’s minds are 
alike—that they lack that individuality which character- 
izes the true poet. If we understand this as meaning 
that they are unable to utter the emotions, which stir 
within them, save in a similar manner, that is, that they 
are alike intellectually, it is included under our explana- 
tion; but if it mean that women, in themselves, have not 
an individuality, and an intense individuality, we cannot 
but regard it as an assertion borne out neither by reason 
nor experienee. 

That the circumstances in which woman is placed, do 
not, for the most part, tend to develope that power of ex- 
pression, which she does possess, is undoubtedly true; but 
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we cannot believe that a living power like this, if really 
possessed in a marked degree, would not have made itself 
manifest in at least one great poem. But if it be said that 
this is no explanation—that we have not told why this 
power of expression is to so great an extent denied her, 
we reply that we have reached an ultimate fact, namely, 
that she has been so constituted by our Creator, and that 
to inquire the reason of His actions is not the prerogative 
of the human mind. At the same time, however, the 
beauty and consistency of His plan is shown by the har- 
mony of this fact with her mission upon earth. Wo- 
man’s soul may not indeed utter itself in poetry, but it is 
breathed forth in her every action. The mother’s love and 
care for her child, woman’s patient watching by the bed 
of pain, the sublime self-sacrifice, which she but too often 
has occasion to exhibit, show that her emotions are ac- 
tualized in a form none the less noble for its being the 
less noticed. The life of a true woman is a noble poem; 
and while men write poems, women live them. 

By these remarks we would by no means be under- 
stood to assert that this power of giving verbal utterance 
to her emotions has been entirely denied to woman; 
our very object at present is to examine some of the 
characteristics of woman’s poetry, as exhibited in the best 
specimens, with which we are acquainted; but, before 
doing this, it seemed proper to show why—while within 
a certain range we find as in man all varieties of poetical ~ 
ability—no woman las ever succeeded in rising above a 
certain point. But within the range, to which we have 
alluded, woman has given us much true poetry, and the 
essential characteristics of that poetry, especially as shown 
in the productions of the greatest female poet of our 
age, it is our present purpose to examine. 

It would be too sweeping an assertion to say that man 
Writes his intellect in his poems—woman her heart in 
hers; but while this distinction could not be thus sharply 
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drawn, there is for it some foundation in truth. When 
man delineates character, he does it from a knowledge 
derived from the study of mankind. Woman delineates 
herself, rather than analyzes others. She expresses emo- 
tions which she finds in the depths of her own person- 
ality ; while man, by an intellectual analysis of the char- 
acter of others, by means of his greater power of imagi- 
nation, seems to speak through them. It is said that 
when Miss Bronte had reached the limit of her own ex- 
perience she refused to write more, saying that she was 
not qualified to go farther; and, in so doing, she showed 
what seems to us one characteristic of woman, which is 
more especially evident in poetry, by as much as poetry 
is more purely emotional. The reason of this lies just 
in the absence of the intellectual power to expréss that 
which is beyond the limits of their own experience. 
They cannot assimilate and make aught else such a part 
of themselves, as to give it forth as their own ; and there- 
fore no woman could have written Paradise Lost. 

We now desire to illustrate our position by an examina- 
tion of the works of the one, whom we believe to be the 
greatest female poet—Mrs. Browning; with a view of 
showing the perfection of beauty, which woman’s poetry 
has reached within its own sphere, and also, that, so far 
as her poetry is successful, it derives its power from those 
elements, which we have asserted are characteristic of 
woman's poetry. 

To analyze and apply these principles to the great 
number and variety of poems, which Mrs. Browning has 
given us, would occupy a volume; and therefore we shall 
take what seem to us characteristic poems, and speak of 
these alone; trusting, that if we shall make our position 
evident in regard to these, it will be granted us that the 
others might equally-be brought into the same category. 

But, before going further, we would remark, that, in 
such an analysis, no general principle can be laid down, 
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which shall apply equally to all cases whatever—no dis- 
tinction can be established so accurate that no apparent 
exceptions can be found; and in proceeding, or in what 
we have already said, we would not wish the positions to 
be judged by any rule of such strictness, that we cannot 
admit of any cases, in which they would not be rigidly 
applicable. 

We have chosen Mrs. Browning as the typical female 
poet for two reasons; because we believe her to be the 
truest poet; and because we regard her as the one, who 
most perfectly represents her own sex. We believe she 
has given us the truest representations of the inner soul 
of woman, and that in that sphere she is unsurpassed. 
We said, a little while ago, that no woman could have 
written Paradise Lost; we now assert, just as unquali- 
fiedly, that no man could have written Aurora Leigh; 
and this we can do without in the least depreciating 
man’s genius: for it lies in a sphere with which he is ne- 
cessarily but imperfectly acquainted. Is Aurora Leigh 
therefore a great poem? In one sense it is. It exhibits 
in a most complete and masterly manner the opinions— 
perhaps we should rather say the feelings—of the author 
in regard to life—especially in regard to woman’s life, in 
its relations to the world and to art. She shows the work- 
ings of a woman’s soul in its progress from the early 
dreams of girlhood to what the author evidently believes 
the true womanly conception of herself. But is it the 
work of a great constructive imagination? Is it a great 
poem in the sense that Paradise Lost is? Undoubtedly 
not. It shows very great power in the delineation of 
what has fallen within the writer’s own experience ; it 
gives us her conception of an ideal man; but it is nota 
work, in which the author, analyzing character, selects 
striking features, and, by the constructive power of her 
imagination, combines them in new forms and brings 
them before us as living, breathing persons. This is evi- 
dent in the character of Romney. He is a man whose 
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eounterpart the world has never seen. He does not com- 
bine those elements of character, which we should expect 
to see united; he is, in brief, unnatural, and unnatural in 
the sense that we can never bring ourselves to regard 
him with anything like human interest. In this charac- 
ter we think it has been abundantly shown, that Mrs. 
Browning—great a poet as she is—fails when she at- 
tempts to construct characters—shows that she has not 
analyzed men, but rather formed ideals of them. Now 
to construct a poem, great in the full sense of that word, 
requires the power, first, to analyze, and then to recom- 
bine in new forms; and the first of these processes is 
necessary, in order to secure naturalness, and thus bring 
the poem within the range of human sympathy. Mrs. 
Browning delineates with great power, so far as she can 
feel from her own experience; she fails in constructing 
a great character, such a one, for instance, as Milton’s 
Satan. Failing in this point, we must regard the charac- 
ter of Romney, in the main, as a failure; but, where she 
is at home, we must concede to her a vast poetical power. 
Aurora Leigh is a character well worthy of our study. 
In it we see the career of a woman, who starts in life 
with the determination of devoting that life to art. She 
succeeds; but still she feels the want of human love and 
human sympathy. To write so that she shall be ad- 
mired—to write even so that her poems shall strengthen 
others’ love is but a poor recompense for herself living 
without the range of that human interchange of spirit 
which all long for. She thus mistakes her course, by 
erring on this side, as much as her cousin Romney on 
the other, when he disclaims the individualism of the 
poet, and would work for mankind only in the mass. 
In the end she feels this and exclaims— 


“ Now, if I had been a woman, such 
As God made women, to save men by love— 
By just my love I might have saved this man, 
And made a nobler poem for the world 
Than all I have failed in.” 
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This is her deliberate conviction after what the world 
called her succesg in the art she had chosen. And again 
she admits— 

“But I, who saw the human nature broad, 
At both sides, comprehending, too, the soul’s, 
And all the high necessities of Art, 
Betrayed the thing I saw and wronged my own life 
For which I pleaded. Passioned to exalt 
The artist’s instinct in me at the cost 
Of putting down the woman’s. I forgot 
No perfect artist is developed here 


From any imperfect woman. 
* * & * = 


Art is much, but Love is more. 
Art symbolizes heaven, but Love is God 
And makes heaven.” 


These lines seem to us the key to the whole poem, 
having which, we can see all the parts, as regards the 
heroine, tending to show forth this one idea. To her 
strong-minded sisters she thus speaks : 


“ Soft my sister! not a word! 
By speaking we prove only we can speak ; 
Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts is whether we can do the thing 
With decent grace, we've not yet done at all; 
Now do it.” 
In all this we see the same womanly feeling, exalting 
her own sex, but continually teaching, though 


“ Art is much, Love is more.” 


In this poem Mrs. Browning has embodied her “ highest 
convictions upon Art and Life,” and in the delineation 
of characters, with which she shows experiential knowl- 
edge, has, as we said, succeeded admirably. She has 
pierced deeper than man ever could into the depths of 
woman’s nature ; and it is only when she comes to treat 
of ideal men, that, beautiful as are her ideals, she fails to 
combine the true masculine elements of character. 

With these remarks, we must pass from this poem; 
noting only in passing—what we would gladly more fully 
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develope—that a comparison of Aurora Leigh with Ten- 
nyson’s Idyls of the King (poems of somewhat the same 
character) will show still more strikingly by contrast, 
that the characteristics of Mrs. Browning’s poetry are 
such as we have represented them. 

The Drama of Exile shows the same general features. 
The Eve is a woman as painted by a woman—the Adam 
another ideal man. But in the supernatural machinery— 
in the earth angels and flower angels—in the strophes and 
antistrophes—we see, amid much fine poetry, a failure, 
because the poem is thus made too complicated, and 
too far removed from man’s feelings to excite human 
sympathy. But, so far as it is a tfue poem, it owes 
its power to the same characteristics, before alluded to. 

We now come to consider two poems, which exhibit 
woman's love—the point, in regard to Which Mrs. Brown- 
ing is most powerful, because most at home. Nowhere 
in the whole range of English Literature is there a poem, 
which more forcibly and beautifully exhibits a mother’s 
love than the one entitled Isobel’s Child. In this poem 
a mother is introduced, watching over her infant, which, 
after eight days and nights of pain, at last has slept. As 
she bends over it, she recounts the days of anguish, in 
which she had prayed so earnestly : 


“ Think, God, amid the cherubim, 
How I shall shiver every day 
In thy June sunshine, knowing where 
The grave-grass keeps it from his fair 
Still cheeks! and feel at every tread 
His little body which is dead 
And hidden in the turfy fold, 
Doth make thy whole warm earth a-cold—” 


and now she rejoices over his sweet sleep ; when suddenly 
the babe opens its eyes and looks on her with that 


« earnest gazing deep, 
Such as soul gives soul at length, 
When, by work and wail of years, 
It winneth a solemn strength, 
And mourneth as it wears,” 
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and then chides its mother for her sinful prayer, which 
keeps it from its happy home in heaven. It tells her of 
the delights of which it is deprived, and beseeches her to 
loose that cruel prayer, by which it is enchained to earth. 
The mother’s love prevails, and she can say, as she looks 
in the morning upon her dead child: 
e I am calm, 
And Heaven is hearkening to a new psalm.” 

The Rhyme of the Duchess May—which we cannot 
now discuss minutely—exhibits another phase of woman’s 
love—the love of a wife—showing the devotion of a 
woman, who, under all cireumstances—even to death— 
clings to her husband, bravely declaring that it shall 
never be said that she dared more as a bride than as a 
wife. Here again, we find, still more strikingly, the same 
characteristics ; for the author is here delineating woman, 
with whose character she is most familiar. 

With these remarks we must take leave of Mrs. Brown- 
ing; regretting that space does not permit us to examine 
these and other of her poems more closely and critically ; 
believing, as we do, that such examination would but 
serve to make more evident the views we have advanced 
concerning them. 

In poetry we deal with three sorts of truth; that which 
is characterized by consistency (1) with the real, (2) with 
the possible in the present order of things or (3) with the 
conceivable. The conceivable cannot be self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore can be realized to the imagination, 
which is sufficient for the purposes of poetry. Now, of 
these three varieties, into which poetry may thus be 
roughly divided, Mrs. Browning—and, we may add, 
woman in general—succeed only in the first two, and 
especially in the first. But, when we speak of the real, 
we do not mean to confine ourselves to mere facts. The 
emotional nature of man presents phenomena none the 
less real than those of external nature, and in the repre- 
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sentation of these feelings women especially excel, that 
is, so far as these feelings fall within the domain of their 
own experience. This may be observed in regard to all 
great female poets. 

We have thus endeavored to give a slight analysis of a 
Literature, which our own age has geen grow up to a 
very considerable extent—a Literature too, which seems 
destined to increase as the social and intellectual con- 
dition of woman is improved. And, in our own age, 
with such a representative as Mrs. Browning, her sex 
surely may claim that no inconsiderable influence, in the 
development of the higher faculties of our race, is des- 
tined to be exerted by woman’s poetry. 





ENUPNION. 





I laid me down one eve upon the mould, 
To watch the changes of the summer skies, 

And while I pondered on those volumes old— 
Lost in a maze of mighty mysteries— 

The white-winged Sleep came down and fann’d mine eyes, 
And launched my soul upon an unknown stream ; 

And as I slept, strange visions did arise 
And crowd around me with unearthly gleam ; 

And as I slept, I dreamed a weird and awful dream. 


I dreamed I wandered into distant lands, 
Beside the margin of the sounding sea, 
O’er broken shingles, and most treacherous sands 
That fled beneath my feet incessantly. 
When lo! a mountain wave burst over me, 
And swept me seaward on its seething crest ; 
And then all sense and life away did flee, 
And I was borne upon the billow’s breast, 
Unto a sea-girt Isle, far down into the West. 
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And there I woke, as with a mighty roar, 
The wild waves dashed me high upon the beach ; 
And ere they could return, up that steep shore 

I feebly crawled beyond their utmost reach, 
And lay all panting and devoid of speech, 

Till, quick as light, life leaped into my blood, 
And sucked in vigor like an unseen leach. 

I rose and climbed a little mound, and stood, 

Gazing on hill and dale, on stream and waving wood. 


Then wandered on, and came unto a scene 
That burst upon my vision, with a flood 

Of intense splendor, awful, yet serene. 
Near me, the ground was rent for many a rood 

In frightful chasms, and afar, there stood 
Against the sky, a bleak grey mountain pyre, 

Down whose cleft side roll’d molten streams, like blood ; 
And from whose summit shot a granite spire 

That seemed te scale the heavens, with impious desire. 


And at the base of that majestic mount, 
A city nestled in a palm tree grove ; 
Turrets and towers, minarets and founts, 
With many a shaft of sunlight interwove, 
Rose, bathed in gushing splendor, soft as love; 
And entering in, I kneeled to quench my thirst, 
At a cool spring—when, shadowed from above, 
A score of glaring eye-balls on me burst, 
Which told their own sad tale—that city was accurst. 


Yes! Famine, with her train of hollow fiends, 
Hunger and Madness, and blear-eyed Dismay, 
And Sighs and Sorrows, Miseries and Dreams, 
Had made that city theirs full many a day. 
And slow Corruption battened on her prey ; 
And men in groups went wandering round and round, 
Haggard and pitiful. Some pined away 
And died despairing; and some with awful sound 
Of oaths and prayers, called Death, who would not thus be found. 


And then, as if to mock their agony 
And wild lament, for nine long days and nights 
A foul wind blew from off the restless sea, 
Loaded with vap’rous Pestilence, and Blights, 
And purple spotted Plagues, and carrion Kites 
That with loud clamor swooped upon the dead. 
Faith was no more, and Love at such sad sights 
Grew blind, and hid her face in mortal dread ; 
While Death stalked up and down, with quick and angry tread. 
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There lay a babe clasped to the shrunken breast 
Of her who bore it. Its wan eyes spoke of woe, 
And from its lips rung out a shrill request 

For food ; the mother rocked it to and fro, 
And gave it scanty suck, humming a low 
Death song, as the child drank in her life. 
But when she saw the plague spots’ purple glow 
Upon its cheek, her blood boiled up in strife, 
And lo! cut to the heart, with terror’s torturing knife 





She rose, and dashed it on the cruel stones, 
All white and quivering, and fled far down 
Into the night, waking with her wild moans 
The startled Echoes! Jehovah’s blackest frown, 
Hung, like a sable pall, over that town. 
And when the tenth day rose, as if to sunder 
All hope for life and aid—as if to crown 
Their mistry—above, around and under, 
An Earthquake reared its form and bellowed forth its thunder. 


And evermore they wailed and gnashed their teeth— 
And evermore they died and made no sign, 
Down dropped they one by one upon the heath, 
In street, in mart, in church, aye, at the shrine 
Where God, once worshipped, was now cursed. Supine 
The corses lay, foul festering everywhere. 
And ere three moons did circle and decline, 
Of all that starved, cursed, prayed and suffered there, 
Not one sad soul was left to breath the fetid air. 


Then from his lair among the desert deeps, 
Came the fiend Solitude, and rested on the place 
Like a blind Nightmare upon one who sleeps ; 
The Ocean smoothed the wrinkles from his face, 
And looked up blankly. At the mountain’s base 
The molten river rolled without a wave. . 
Within the town, no ring of heel, no chase 
Of Echoes light through long drawn aisle and nave, 
But all things there as hushed and humid as the grave. 





And what were once the homes of laughing youth, 
Of jocund manhood and serene old age, 

Crumbled and mouldered into wreck and ruth— 
Crumbled and tottered with the tempest’s rage, 

And never more could Love her grief assuage— 
And never more might Grief her love deny, 

For everywhere sat Ruin, and the page 
Of that Isle’s history was writ awry— 

Whereat pale Sorrow wept, and Beauty heaved a sigh. 
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COMMON SENSE. 


Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven ; 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven. 


Pore. 

“Common sense,” says Guizot, “is the genius of hu- 
manity.” It is the first breath that is breathed into the 
nostrils of mental life. It is a foundation stone in every 
edifice of philosophy or morals. It is a line, parallel to 
which runs the path of universal propriety. Very many, 
however, do not think much of it; perhaps for these two 
reasons : 

First, Because it is common. It is human nature to 
estimate things by their rarity. We prize flowers most 
highly in the winter. With wanton foot we brush a dew 
drop, as brilliant as a diamond, from grass of a richer 
green than the emerald. With delight we hear a voice 
that can clearly strike C above or C below, although ano- 
ther note would make the better music. Many wonder- 
ful feats of strength or agility are applauded by those 
who can give no other earthly reason for their admiration 
than that they cannot themselves do the same things. 
In the same way, anybody can exercise common sense, 
and those who eschew all common things as “ unclean,” 
despise this from principle. Many who would rank as 
geniuses, find it necessary to neglect the acquaintance of 
this faculty, in order to observe properly the punctilios of 
their position. 

A second reason is, because it is sense. In common 
parlance the word sense means judgment, and in the na- 
ture of this there is something so opposed to wild, way- 
ward fancies, that by those who indulge in such, it is 
more than unappreciated—it is fairly disliked. Good 
sense pulls sharply on the bit of appetite, and lays its 
lash on self-complacency, and this ill-assorted team is apt 
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to prance. Sometimes imagination looks grandly as it 
soars away in the air, like Franklin’s kite, with the clouds 
around it and the lightning playing about its points, and 
it loves but little the sense which limits its display. The 
eccentric hears a laugh of ridicule at what he considers 
his most brilliant oddity; the man of wit finds sense 
sadly interfering with many a pleasing fancy and conceit. 
The truer the criticism the more abused the critic. It is 
a fact, however, that those best appreciate common sense 
in whose characters it is most prominent as a trait. 

We define common sense to be—just what the words 
express—the common judgment of men, and that upon 
whatever is brought before them intelligibly. This is, at 
least, what we intend to speak of, called by what name it . 
may be. And, chiefly, as to the importance of this, 
which will appear most fully by a glance, first at the 
fields for its exercise, and then at the fatal effects which 
flow from its neglect. 

The most natural and legitimate office of common 
sense is, to judge and cause action in regard to practical 
matters ; one so extended that it is difficult to distinguish 
it, on the one hand from that of instinct, or on the other 
from that of the higher faculties. 

How peculiarily it is adapted to this office. Such a 
faculty should be universal. It would never do to trust 
the numerous and often momentous daily interests of 
men to the care of rare though brilliant qualities. Woful 
indeed would be the condition of the majority of man- 
kind, if the proper management of their daily life were 
contingent to the possession of such. Most men have no 
genius, as such, nor indeed do they need it. Day after 
day do they rise in the morning, go forth to their duties, 
and lay their heads upon their pillows at night, without 
a single call for any other than this common sense. Such 
a faculty, too, should be steady in its action. There is 
an ebb and flow of many of the mental powers. Time 
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and circumstances very materially affect their action. 
But this is a“ fidus Achates,” a friend always awake, ready 
and active. Its celerity of decision and action most admi- 
rably meets the exigencies of daily life. If the mind 
goes through any process of reasoning at all, to arrive at 
the decisions of common sense, it is one so simple that 
every step of it is leaped over simultaneously, and the 
momentum acquired is imparted to the action. A happy 
constitution this, which has intrusted all these matters to 
the provision of a faculty so common, so regular and so 
active. 

The peculiar mental state which we call “absence of 
mind” is one in which, of all the faculties, that one is 
absent which is especially needed. The man who, on 
retiring, endeavors to wind up his candle and blow out 
his watch, is undoubtedly a genius, but surely has not 
much common sense. In the absence of mind, also, 
arising from intoxication, the same part of the mind is 
wanting, and the remaining part, endeavoring to walk 
alone, meets with about as ridiculous success as the body 
does. 

Another field for the exercise of common sense is found 
in its attendance upon the other faculties. We have 
somewhere met with the idea that every one is mad in 
one way or another. Seneca, and we believe, Aristotle, 
make madness a constituent part of genius. True or not 
this, we all know that many faculties of the mind, like 
the famous artificial horse in the “ Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments,” have a wonderful custom of running away 
with one, unless he has the desire and power to stop 
them. -Many a man has intended merely to ride up into 
public view on his imagination or humor, but seemingly 
pleased with his exercise, he goes on, until out of sight. 
Common sense is just the one who should hold the bridle, 
and guide, curb, and at the right time, stop the steed. 

It must guard also against too much enthusiasm. The 
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mind starts, sometimes, to reach a certain point, with a 
faculty in front and a Jong train of ideas following; it 
soon becomes in earnest, then enthusiastic, then excited ; 
and with increasing speed and momentum the whole is 
borne on far beyond the proper stopping place. This 
extra momentum is to be guarded against, and common 
sense, again, is the only thing which can properly regulate 
it. To this extent, at least, common sense may affect the 
exercise of the higher faculties. To what extent its judg- 
ments are correct respecting those facts and principles 
which are the objects of the highest investigations of the 
mind, to what extent it may assist those who are search- 
ing into the hidden matters of science and philosophy, 
and, more than all, whether it should be a guide to one 
who is studying the revealed will of God, or may go up 
with him, as Aaron went with Moses, into the presence 
of the cloud, it is not for us to say. There are those 
who will believe nothing but what is in perfect accor- 
dance with their common sense. It is not for us to say 
they are wrong; we will not say they are right. 

Again, common sense may be of use in gaining a 
knowledge of ourselves and others. <A distinguished 
clergyman is said to have been in the habit of reading 
over his sermons to his gardener—a man of no great 
depth or brilliancy of intellect—and of actually making 
use of his criticisms. His idea was this:—the gardener 
was a fair example of the majority of his hearers; he 
could thus experiment beforehand upon his congrega- 
tion, notice the effects produced, and regulate his style 
accordingly. Justin this way may one use his own com- 
mon sense. If he is a preacher, read his sermons over to 
it; if a lawyer, imagine it judge and jury, and ply it with 
law and fact. It may criticise most correctly a produc- 
tion which it could never produce, and may show the 
errors which a warm pen or an idiosyncracy of thought 
may have caused. Not only of one’s writings may it be 
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a judge, but in the same way of his actions and appear- 
ance. This faculty is almost intuitive, and for that 
reason is least under the influence of the feelings. It is, 
therefore, the best realization that we shall ever have of 
Burns’ wish: 

0’, would some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursel’s as others see us. 

But how can we see others as they see themselves ? 

We remark again, that this faculty is little under the 
influence of the feelings. Therefore under the same cir- 
cuinstances it generally dictates the same thing. If we, 
then, in imagination, place ourselves in the same cireum- 
stances in which another is placed—and the matter be 
one with which common sense is concerned—will it not 
dictate to us both the same course of action, and one 
which he will be very likely to follow? We acknowl- 
edge, however, that this idea is one of the very few which 
actually appear better in practice than in theory. 

There are two ways in which the exercise of, common 
sense may be neglected. First, by attempting to perform 
its peculiar duties by the exercise of the other faculties 
of the mind. Some there are, for example, who have an 
insane desire to do everything scientifically, to act always 
in accordance with a principle. Whence arise a host of 
eccentricities, of oddities and blunders. There was once 
an ingenious person who daily “dieted” with the heavi- 
est and most indigestable food, in order that his dyspeptic 
stomach might have sufficient exercise! The principle 
was good, very good, but both common sense and the 
stomach exclaimed against such an application of it. 

Preponderating tastes or ideas, and especially the ex- 
citement of the emotions and passions may cause the in- 
fluence of this faculty to be still more disastrously ig- 
nored. There are two opposite classes of persons who 
neglect the exercise of common sense from this cause ; 
the one from a false taste, the other from false principles. 

0 
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We mean, first, those who have an unbounded admira- 
tion for whatever is brilliant. When wit is displayed 
they are delighted. When a fine conception flashes out, 
or a great new truth sheds a flood of light, they bow 
their heads like sun-worshippers ; but they will not even 
nod to anything else. They despise all common thought, 
and old ideas; they are continually wandering about in 
search of new theories and original exemplifications. 
They speculate in philosophy and science, and even af- 
fect eccentricity, to show that they “are not as other 
men.” 

The other class are those who are intensely “ practical 
men,” and who have no sympathy with anything which 
is not practical. All theories are false ; all speculation, 
vain; all investigation, useless. They tolerate no enthu- 
siasm; perceive no moral beauty in anything; crush all 
sentiment. They have a pious horror of talent, and set 
up lightning rods for genius. They “find sermons in 
stones,” but “good” in nothing. Priding themselves on 
their common sense, they are wanting in the very first 
principles of it. 

Both these classes are looking into the well where 
truth lies; the one is too proud to descend, the other is 
afraid to do so. 

Common sense is very sensitive, and can be taught to 
be very modest also. Whenever its suggestions are not 
followed, they are offered with less readiness the next 
time. It will do as well as it can, put up with all the ill 
feeling in the world, as long as its advice is attended to; 
but if it is not, if “ Ephraim is joined to his idols,”’ little 
by little it will “leave him alone,” to meet the evils 
which its neglect will bring upon him. 

From the foolishness and extravagance of individual 
hobbies, to the terrible consequerices of a nation’s mad- 
ness, history is full of warnings against the neglect of 
common sense. The old chemists, leaving the legitimate 
investigations of their science, wasted their lives in a vain 
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search for the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, 
Mental and moral philosophy, taking for granted the 
most absurd principles, deduced from them the most ab- 
surd systems. The early Church, leaving the Bible and 
the dictates of sound sense, speculated itself into a belief 
of the most absurd doctrines. The idea of a purgatory, 
the worships of images and paintings, the medicinal and 
spiritual virtue of relics, the indulgences to sin, and the 
forgiveness of sins not yet committed, are the produc- 
tions of an age when common sense was ignored, and 
which consistency and the desire of gain cause partially 
to exist, yet to the shame of an enlightened age. More- 
over, was it common sense which led all christendom to 
a mad crusade against the infidels, or to the endeavor to 
spread the peaceful principles of christianity by fire and 
sword, the agents of persecution; or to suppose that 
worldly pomp and parade were the proper exemplifica- 
tions of the spiritual simplicity of the gospel? 

But even government—which has to do with practical 
matters—not even has government always been con- 
ducted upon the principles of common sense. Govern- 
ment is founded upon justice, blind indeed, in the old 
mythological sense, but not blind in the sense of making 
its decisions the mere work of chance. Common sense 
was outraged when red-hot plow-shares were the instru- 
ments of detective jurisprudence, and the private arm 
the executive power. 

Not long since the French nation raised the white ban- 
ner of liberty, and then dyed it redder than the Buccan- 
eer’s flag. Utterly discarding common sense, ruled alter- 
nately by passion and terror, it ignored one great princi- 
ple after another, of State, morality, and nature, until, 
with perfect consistency, it publicly denied the existence 
of a Deity, exemplifying the truth, that “the fool has said 
in his heart there is no God.” 

One step farther. There are at the present day, in our 
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own country, enough humbugs found in medicine, in 
politics, in the isms, to put all our boasted common sense 
to the blush. 

Nature is the great teacher of common sense. Men 
teach and develope everything else but it. If a child 
“didn’t think,” or a man’s “intentions were good,” he 
receives abundant absolution from the guilt of a mistake. 
Not so with nature. She trains the judgment in an 
unique manner. In one of the States of our Union the 
first process of law is an execution. Just so nature, as a 
school mistress, comes with the punishment first. “ Cir- 
stances make men,” and one way in which they do it is 
by catching up the youth who has hitherto only played 
along the bank, and plunging him headlong into the 
river, and then, when he must either swim or sink, his 
powers develope most wonderfully. 

“Crime!” said Napoleon, “it’s worse than a crime, it’s 
a blunder.” And when the world arrives at that point 
that it regards a blunder as a wrong; when public opin- 
ion looks with no indulgent eye upon any eccentricity, 
either of action or opinion; when passion or ¢xcitement 
are no longer excuses for evil; when carefulness and so- 
briety govern the individual, and men of the soundest 
judgment govern the State; then may those who inhabit 
the earth rejoice that they live in an age of common sense. 


LINES. 


“ Hence! thou lingerer Light! 
Eve saddens into Night!” 
CoLERIDGE. 
See the day-god bathing 
His burning, flaming brow, 
Where the western waters 
In crested billows flow. 





Lines. 





See the sunlight fading 
From the glowing sky ; 

And fairy fingers braiding 
Their gorgeous tapestry. 


Comes there now a stillness, 
Breathes there now a rest, 

Like the gentle breathing 
Of an infant at the breast. 


Stay—sweet flecks of sunshine ! 
Linger—twilight hour! 

Let me gently woo thee 
In meditation’s bower. 


Fall softly—pearly dew-drops, 
Upon the lap of earth! 

And sing sweet, plaintive music 
Thou cricket on the hearth! 


For I would summon faces 
Of friends of long gone by; 

And muse till night’s black pinions 
Sweep o’er the dappled sky. 


* Then gentle sleep! come, touch me 
With thy dream-producing wand ; 

And let Time’s drowsy hour-glass 
Drop grains of golden sand. 


So, thinking, musing, dreaming, 
May Memory’s silver bell, 

Ring ever out the name of one 
Whose name I need not tell. 





College Life. 





COLLEGE LIFE. 


What is the object of college life, as it. now exists in 
this country? We shall very probably be assisted in 
answering this question, if we first determine what it is 
not. We think that we are very safe in asserting that it 
is not to turn out an annually varying number of finished 
scholars. A cursory glance at the list of studies laid 
down in the catalogue of any of our American colleges 
will convince us of that. The graduates, even on the 
supposition that they are thoroughly proficient in the 
studies of their respective courses—a supposition to no 
extent warranted by experience—are but beginners in 
learning. Their literary discipline may be perfect, as far 
as it goes, but even then is very incomplete. Yet we often 
hear from those who should know better, comparisons 
between foreign universities and American colleges. 
The two systems are diverse both in nature and aim. 
The great universities of Great Britain and Germany, 
while using widely different methods, have still a com- 
mon object. They aim at producing ripened scholars. 
Oxford and Cambridge, by their extensive endowments 
and munificent encouragements to literary and scientific 
excellencies—Gottingen, Halle, Leipsic and Berlin, by 
appealing to and cherishing the inborn love of study so 
characteristic of the German mind, and by guiding its 
maturity rather than instructing its youth, are all the 
seats of the highest literary excellence. Their graduates, 
even the youngest, are men ef great intellectual power 
and compass. To make them such is their peculiar 
function. Not thus is it with our colleges. So great a 
mission they neither profess to undertake, nor, for rea- 
sons which we may see better hereafter, are able to ac- 
complish. 

But notwithstanding that our literary mothers do not 
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train their children up to full grown manhood, we may 
not rashly assume that they therefore waste their allotted 
time. To infer from the usual exaggerated descriptions 
of college sprees, that the sole object of taking hundreds 
of young men from the restraining influences of home, 
and collecting them in great isolated groups, is simply to 
enable them to have a good time—phrase of most equivocal 
meaning—is to insult both pupil and instructor. We 
know not what collegians may have been in the “ good 
old days of yore,” but we firmly maintain that at the 
present day they are no worse, no better, than the aver- ° 
age of youth throughout the country. 

But while we can readily admit that our American 
colleges are neither great factories, from which are an- 
nually issuing perfect specimens of intellectual workman- 
ship, nor again mere palaces of ease, where Professors 
lounge in easy chairs, draw comfortable salaries and idly 
resign the students to themselves, as the saying goes, we 
cannot so readily determine what they really are. To do 
this, we must take into view both the characters of the 
students, and the means of instruction at the disposal of 
the colleges. It is to the combination of these two ele- 
ments that we must look, if we wish ta determine the 
distinguishing genius of any system of education. 

Upon commencing his college course, the American 
student is not so well prepared as his foreign analogue. 
He has not been so thoroughly drilled in the rudiments 
of the classics. He is younger,-if not in years, at least in 
mental development. He has not lived amid. the con- 
stant intellectual stimulus of an English public school or 
a German gymnasium. Te has, it is true, lived long and 
fast enough, but not in the atmosphere of learning. In 
all other respects America has too much of the go-ahead 
spirit, while in the pursuit of. knowledge she appears to 
fall behind a little. Nor is this to be wondered at. Eu- 
ropean critics have no right to expect from America that 
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she will become at once a nation of scholars. Men who 
must battle with the forest and the stream; clear and 
cultivate land their fathers never saw, and their grand- 
fathers, perchance, never dreamed of, have no time for 
refinement. Neither can they instil into their sons a 
love for the humanities. A nation’s taste and habits are 
slow of growth. The wonder is, not that our country 
has advanced so little in intellectual progress, but so 
much. American historians and poets, painters and 
sculptors, are extorting praise even from the grudging 
lips of English reviewers. Our present generation of 
students is not, we confess, equal in attainments to the 
many hundreds of young men now thronging the time- 
honored universities across the ocean. But we have the 
real material from which students may be made. Ame- 
ricans are in no whit inferior in mental quality. All that 
they want is time; time for society to be consolidated, 
literary tastes cherished and transmitted from father to 
son, literary centres firmly settled. Till then let us pa- 
tiently wait and work. 

The capacities of the colleges themselves next demand 
attention. Are they then, at the present time, capable 
of sending fortlr graduates whose intellectual proficiency 
shall equal that of the A. B.’s of England and Germany. 
We think that they are not. With the great majority of 
them it isa hard fight to keep mere existence. Their 
professors are a class of faithful, hard-working, and, too 
often, poorly paid men. There is not wealth enough to 
establish a class of literary magnates, who can devote 
themselves to study, in the consciousness that ample 
provision for life is secured, and can, by their position, 
serve as models of imitation and inspirers of ambition. 
Neither is there wealth enough to endow scholarships, 
accumulate libraries, erect all needed buildings; in short, 
to offer with a lavish hand all the helps to learning, which 
singly may appear inconsiderable, but combined form an 
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aggregate of influence hard to be estimated, harder still 
to be obtained. 

No. American colleges do not aim at making their 
students perfect scholars. Whatever they may be able 
to accomplish in the future, they must now be con- 
tent with instructing in the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation; with suggesting rather than clearly defining the 
limits and relations of its numerous topics. Each col- 
lege collects under its own jurisdiction a large number 
of yourig men, and gives them some general outline of 
the vast field of literature and science, without tho- 
roughly exploring any one of its departments. To 
each growing taste and habit it gives employment, with- 
out exclusively tasking any. It teaches fundamental 
truths without laying the foundation of any one speciality 
in knowledge. That every student must do for himself 
after graduation. It may be objected to this view that 
such education is superficial, and almost worthless. But 
incompleteness is not identical with superficiality. The 
views of a college student are limited, but not necessarily 
superficial. His doctrines and opinions he has received 
from those who have made them a life-study. They lie 
dormant in his mind, but need only occasion to call them 
forth to their fullest development and application. These 
opinions, so far from being superficial, are often interwo- 
ven throughout his whole mental constitution. Work- 
men in gold factories often carry away with them many 
shining particles, lodged in the wrinkles and pores of 
their bodies. So it is impossible that any one, should 
leave a place where the greatest intellectual truths are 
passed from mouth to mouth, forming the staple of daily 
intercourse, without lodging many in the nooks and cor- 
ners of his mind, there to lie hid till revealed by the re- 
flection of some stray sunbeam. The college also exerts 
an immense social influence. Within its bounds are col- 
lected young men of all possible characters and condi- 
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tions. These are continually acting and re-acting upon 
each other. Students soon begin to respect views diffe- 
rent from their own. They become conscious of their 
own defects and the excellencies of others. They study, 
not with the monotony of solitary reading, but under the 
strong stimulus of class recitation. They form friend- 
ships which often last throughout life, and which bind 
together in one great net-work the most distant parts of 
our country. 

Such then appear to be some of the leading features of 
our American collegiate system. To use the language 
of a writer in a sister Mag. (the Harvard), “ The college 
has for its object, not to make ministers nor scholars 
merely, but to make men.” To do this, it gives the 
scholars a brief but not necessarily superficial insight 
into the many departments of literature, endeavoring to 
develop all the faculties in moderation, no one to excess. 
Morever it throws around them the mantle of social in- 
tercourse and affection, and finally sends them forth, a 
band of brothers, to engage in the after struggle, if not 
with shoulder to shoulder, at least with heart to heart. 
If these views are correct, they are worthy to receive at- 
tention from a sympathizing public. Parents should feel 
an abiding interest in institutions which exert so great 
an influence over their sons. They should not think 
that their whole duty had been discharged in sending 
their sons to college. They should enable them to de- 
rive the utmost advantage from the course, by giving 
them an ample preparation. for its requirements. Legis- 
lators, too, should awaken to a just appreciation of the 
advantages of the college system. These should atten- 
tively consider whether there is any more powerful agent 
for diffusing a liberal and patriotic spirit throughout the 
country, whether college students as a body are not dis- 
tinguished by sound and comprehensive views on all the 
leading topics of the day. Let then the several State 
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legislators look upon these institutions not as literary 
monasteries, whose cells are lined with the consecrated 
dust of old fogeyism and mediaeval nonsense, but as the 
; . strongest bulwarks against fanaticism, whether of politics 
or of religion. Above all, let them whenever occasion 
calls, lend a helping hand and grant all the assistance re- 
quisite to extending the scope and power of college in- 
struction and influence. So doing, they{will reap their 
own reward in the thanks of a grateful posterity. 





























NATALES IN MEMORIA. 





A dying minstrel lay beneath an aged aspen tree, 

° The spot where oft in youthful years his happy heart beat free ; 
His faithful hound stood by his side—his harp hung on a bough— 
The merry harp of other days, tho’ sad and joyless now: 

His hood beneath his hoary head, his hands upon his breast, 
Around his frail and feeble form his russet robe was pressed ; 
And glory from the setting sun shone on his locks of grey, 
As in a holy pensiveness that dying minstrel lay! 
While through the trees the autumn breeze, 
Did, softly sighing, onward pass, 
And woke again his harp’s refrain— 
“ Natales grate numeras ?” 





The cadence of that mournful strain fell feebly on his ear, 
Yet swept a chord within his heart whose language was a tear— 
A pure and sacred tear-drop, but an index of his soul— 
Ah! sad indeed it was, to see that pearl of sorrow roll! 
He rose him from his humid couch, yet gasped in sobbing breath, 
And on his furrowed brow there stood the herald dew of death ; 
His eye relumed with latent fire, he wildly gazes round, 
Each spot that meets his parting view he holds as hallowed ground. 
An urn of tears in early yeurs ! 
And still the sighing breezes pass— 
And still again that sad refrain— 
“ Natales grate numeras ?” 






Art. 





He bowed his head in agony no human tongue might tell, 
Nor from his quiv’ring lips a word of sad complaining fell ; 
While from its car of golden sheen’ behold a Form descend, 
A seraph from the spheres above—to be his truest friend! 
“T come,” she said, “to waft thee from a world of endless strife, 
“ To bear thee to immortal shores—to everlasting life! 
“To place within thy feeble hands a harp of burnished gold, 
“ And crown thee with a diadem whose beauty ne’er grows old! 
“ But still I see thine agony, 
“ Which naught on earth could well surpass ; 
“ Tell me, I pray, thou minstrel gray, 
“* Natalee grate numeras?’” 


Once more that aged minstrel burst the lethergetic spell, 
But shuddered as upon his heart Death’s icy fingers fell ! 
He murmured with his latest breath, and freed his soul from woe, 
“Forgive me! Father dear, forgive! as I forgive my foe! 
“ That friend I fondly cherished in my happy boyhood years— 
“ The friend who joined my every joy, and shared in all my tears— 
“ Forgive him that he e’er became a most relentless foe, 
“ And caused to mourn thro’ many years, the one who loved him so!” 
Then from above, a snow-white dove 
Came down, and on his pale brow sat ; 
And sang again his harp’s young strain— 
“ Natales grate numerat !” 


And now the night was folding fast her robe of sable hue, 
And scat’ring o’er a silent world her gems of frozen dew, 
And sadder yet the breezes sighed through that old aspen tree, 
Bnt now that aged minstrel harp made sweetest melody, | 
A cloud of daz’ling whiteness floated o’er that sacred spot, 
And symphonies of angels, that could never be forgot, 
When a host of happy cherubs bore that minstrel’s soul away, 
To the pure, unsoiled effulgence of a never-ending day ! 
How sweet they sang! Heaven’s arches rang! 
This thrilling song I heard them chant: 
“ The friends in heaven are foes forgiven” — 
“* Natalee grate numerant !’” 


ART. 


Art is in its highest form symbolical and not imitative. 
The true artist passes, in order to attain to the highest 
form, through, as it were, three steps—imitation, com- 
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bination, and creation. Pure imitation is the lowest, as 
when, the person of the man or thing is faithfully repro- 
duced by the artist—be he painter or sculptor. Faultless 
parts, like Horace’s “ disjecta membra,” are often copied, 
treasured, and combined by him, and an individual more 
beautiful than any living one is produced. The artist’s 
mind, however, naturally alive to beauty, gifted with the 
power as well of ruminating upon beautiful impressions 
and of evolving them into conceptions, as of afterwards 
begetting new conceptions by their impregnation of each 
other, and of the mind itself—the matrix which contains 
them; his mind comes to be stored with images and con- 
ceptions, differing in kind, and brighter in style, than 
those which lead to imitation or combination. They are 
indeed in some measure the result of these acts, which 
thus serve as trainings. They become the incentives to 
the highest attempts of the artist, the embodying of 
themselves. This is the nearest to creation that man can 
come. The two lower acts are indeed invested with some- 
what of the idealizing tendency. The bust of a statesman 
sat for in life, is, though faithful, yet the statesman, as 
the artist conceived him. Details are made to suit the 
conception. Pre-Raphaelitism does not prevail in sculp- 
ture, at least. Houdon’s Washington, Mill’s Jackson, 
and Webster’s statue, are in point. None are absolute 
and complete imitations. 

In combination, this is much more the case. There 
being no living entity to limit the reproducer, he can 
conform to the shadowy outline of his own mental image. 
Though he borrowed the parts and must take them as they 
are, yet he can invest the whole with an air and mien con- 
forming to that which is reflected from the canvass of 
his mental atelier, or is seen in the statue of his mental 
studies. These idealizings of the lower acts, elevates them 
indeed, but does not put them in the class with creations. 
The conceptions which highest Art bodies forth, have no 
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counterparts in nature, often indeed, nothing even re- 
motely resembling them. Though in fact, mind is quick- 
ened by contact with the outer world, and perhaps would 
not develope at all without it, and though much of its 
material for cogitation comes from without, yet it is not 
a mere machine which acts on what is placed within it, 
and ceases to produce when the supply is stopped. It is 
more closely allied to divinity; it furnishes many of the 
prime elements of thought from its own resources. Be- 
sides often, what does come from previous observation 
and selection is confounded with original matter, or at 
least is forgotten as to its source, so that the repro- 
duction of existing embodiments is not a conscious one. 
The imagination therefore works freely, and is not fet- 
tered; it takes all desirable liberties with all but the soul. 
Not only have the images no counterparts, and their con- 
stituent elements no precise equivalents (should they be 
unconsciously borrowed,) but often the image is sought 
to be indirectly conveyed. This principle that Art be- 
gins with imitation and then advances to idealizing, re- 
lying no longer on the conventional significance of the 
object, is shown by an examination of the four great dis- 
plays of the artist’s inspiration, Greek sculpture, Greek 
and Gothic architecture, and Italian painting. We have 
time to mention but one of them, and that is the last one, 
Italian painting. This was the offspring of the Byzan- 
tium school, the first of modern painting. Pagan Art 
was entirely symbolical, and had been adopted by the 
earliest christians to symbolize their conception of the 
divinity and produce the emblems of his worship. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this Pagan Art, 
which had in the ninth century been applied to this pur- 
pose by the Byzantium school, reached almost perfection. 
To illustrate this idea of symbolization we shall refer 
to but one. The paintings which represented the cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, instead of representing a human 
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being, clothed in all the beauty of manhood, pictured 
him as “meagre, pale and careworn.” The purpose was 
to symbolize to the thought “that subdual of all natural 
and personal glory and vanity, that victory over the 
flesh, its pride, its boast and its enjoyments, which were 
identified with the Redeemer’s merits in that transac- 
tion.”” This was the stamp of the works of art of the 
Byzantium school. From this can be traced the progress 
of Italian painting until it reached that pitch of perfee- 
tion it afterwards did under the hands of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael. Slowly it advanced from the thralldom to 
which it had been subjected, coming more into com- 
munion with nature, from whence the conception had 
been originally derived, and finally reaching that eleva- 
tion in which there was a close approximation between 
the spiritual feeling on the one hand, and the forms de- 
rived from nature on the other. This is shown in the 
works of Angelo and Leonardo di Vinci, whose concep- 
tions of the human figure were such as to indicate every 
spiritual feeling, and these conceptions were portrayed 
on the canvass not “in the abstract and morbid manner” 
of the artists, who first applied the Pagan art to Chris- 
tian purposes, but personifying and individualizing it. 
There are, as we have said, three steps in the “ladder 
of art’—imitation, combination, and creation, and that 
of these, imitation is the lowest. To imitate perfectly 
is the sole object of the artists of the present day, and 
this is the reason why Art has fallen so much below 
the standard of the Grecian or Italian schools. As 
the sword of the warrior rusts ‘from inaction so will 
and does the creative faculty in man become obscured 
and finally extinguished, unless it be brightened by the 
frequent use of its whetstone, action. If the mind of 
the painter is occupied entirely by the reproduction of 
things in nature, his imagination must remain inactive, 
his power of combination becomes an unnecessary gift, 
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his inspiration dies, and he becomes but a machine, and 
one, too, which is inferior, for he cannot imitate as 
truthfully as the daguerreotypist.. In conclusion, he who 
traces the history of Art from the days when the Egyp- 
tian sought to represent his deities, or deified Kings, until 
the hour that Angelo turned forth his great master-piece, 
will find that its design was to embody those feelings 
implanted in the breast of a man by a benificent God, 
the love of the beautiful, and the desire of man to pay 
homage to that being whom he feels rules overall. This 
love of the beautiful can in the artist only be gratified by 
giving expression to the conceptions with which it in- 
spires him; this yearning to pay homage to the overrul- 
ing power could only be satisfied by having some tangi- 
ble object, as the symbol of its adoration, and these two, 
by their union, we think made Art all that it ever has 
been, for these would lead the artist to follow the track 
we have said is the only one by which man can become 
a true “ heaven-born artist.” 


LUCE. 





It has long been questioned whether Art is essentially 
a reproduction of the forms of Nature, or, whether its 
object is to create a world of its own. It is asserted that 
the German School, 6f which Coleridge, Emerson and 
Carlyle are the exponents, held the creations of Art to 
be entirely original from the forms of Nature, and that 
this theory is but a germination from that advanced by 
Bacon, in his “ Advancement of Learning.” “The truth 
is, as stated by him, “Poesy doth truly refer to the 
imagination ; which, being first tied to the laws of mat- 
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ter, may at pleasure join that which Nature has severed, 
and sever that which Nature hath joined,” and those in- 
clined to censure the doctrines of this school, must re- 
member that they are not now “running a tilt against a 
wind-mill erected by dreamy transcendentalists on the 
banks of German mysticism, but against the solid stone 
wall of Bacon’s philosophy, and as action is equivalent to 
re-action, the head fares the worst.” 

Shakespeare, in several of his characters, has evinced - 
this to be the only true rule of poetry, and, for example, 
in his “ Lady Macbeth,” a creation of his own brain—in 
the sense in which creation has been explained—has 
brought out with the greatest distinctness, that “ e-mo- 
tional” element of human nature to which all true poetry 
appeals. 

It would be a work of supererogation in us to attempt 
to show how beneficial a study of the characters of the 
“ Bard of Avon” must necessarily be; those who are de- 
barred from having the pleasure of delving into this rich 
mine will, we fear, turn up minus in the end, when by 
working their way down they would have secured for 
themselves knowledge of human nature, which would 
have redounded to their glory, and by means of the lore 
thus obtained, they would have attained a position from 
which they could never have been supplanted! (This is 
merely thrown off by way of example, to show what we 
could do if we only tried.) 

The characters which have hitherto elicited the most 
attention from critics, have been the more prominent, 
while the less conspicuous have been suffered to remain 
in comparative obscurity. This, we will venture to say, 
is altogether wrong. It is one of the peculiarities of the 
genius of Shakespeare that his characters are all equally 
perfect. The humble ant, which we tread daily beneath 
our feet, displays in the symmetry of its form, and the 
completeness of its organism, the perfection of a saurian 
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of the Palaeozoic period; the rough diamond is none the 
less valuable because of the grosser matter which sur- 
rounds it. We are struck with astonishment and won- 
der at the “ passionate outbursts of gloomy bitterness” of 
Hamlet, but we cannot withhold the sympathizing tear 
at the melancholy fate of “poor Yorick.” We tremble 
in view of the “fearful energy of will, dauntlessness of 
nature, fatality of resolve,” and the vaulting ambition of 
Scotland’s ancient Queen, but we are still more awe- 
struck at the fearful sprites which spurred the fated Mac- 
beth on to his destruction ! 

The careless reader, as he hurries over the pages of the 
“ Comedy of Errors,” blinded, as it were, by the dazzling 
brillianey of the Dromios, or moved to compassion by 
the inexpressible woes of Aegeon, as the ignorant savage 
barters away the gold he knows not the value of, for the 
paltry trinkets which please his eye, cannot have a full L 
appreciation of the delicately beautiful character of Luce, 
the maid of Adriana. 

A disposition so mild as she possessed must necessarily 
be placed in contrast with its surroundings, or else it will 
be impossible to get a clear idea of its beauty. Contrast 
her, for example, with Dromio of Ephesus. How dif- 
ferent with the blustering manner in which he demands 
admittance at the portal, are the sweet and gentle tones 
in which she replies: 

Dro, E—WLet thy master in, Luce, 

Luce.—Faith no ; he came too late ; 

And so tell your master. 

The wisdom of her answer is too self-evident to need 
explanation. Her master, as she supposed, was within, 
and in doing what she did, she manifestly acted under the 
purest of motives. Mark again with what mildness and 
arch simplicity she replies to the boisterous and rough 
summons of the Ephesian Antipholus: 

Ant, E.—Thou baggage, let me in. 
Inee.—Can yon tell me for whose sake ? 
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She knows that she is ignorant of the applicants for 
admission, yet she feels in her heart that they should be 
refused entrance. What! let such importunate strangers 
in? She knows better than that, yet see how gently, 
though firmly, she resists their clamors : 


Dro. E.—Master, knock the door hard. 

Luce.—Let him knock till it ache. 

Ant. E.—Yovu'll ery for this, minion, if I beat the door down. 
Luce.—W hat needs all this, and a pair of stocks in the town ? 


Mark how quietly she acquiesces in their felonious de- 
signs, as expressed by Dromio, knowing that their ef- 
forts would be fruitless. Then to the harsh threat of fu- 
ture punishment and woes to come, which the hot- 
blooded Antipholus hurls at her, how reprovingly, and 
with what a tinge of gentle reproach, does she reply; 
howbeit, an interest in the welfare even of a stranger, 
dictates a warning of a fate which may perhaps attend 
such disorderly conduct. 

Her mission is now accomplished. She is needed no 
longer, and she is gently removed from the scene in 
which she has acted her part. As the mellowed splendor 
of the lunar orb gradually fades away, and is lost in the 
more dazzling rays of the sun, so she disappears, lost in 
the blaze of glory which heralds the approach of her 
mistress. As the joys of youth, although short and tran- 
sient, furnish us in after years a fund of pleasing memo- 
ries, so the appearance of the lovely Luce, brief though it 
was, as a “thing of beauty,” will be a “ joy forever.” 

Quis Putasne? 














Lauriger. 










LAURIGER, 


(TRANSLATED.) 







Horace, decked with laurels bright, 
Truly thou hast spoken ; 
Time speeds by the sad wind’s flight, 
Earthly power broken. 
Cuorus—Give me cups that foaming rise, 
Cups with fragrance laden, 
Pouting lips and smiling eyes 
Of a blushing maiden. 














Blooming grows the budding vine, 
And the maid grows blooming, 
While these raptured joys of mine 
Age is surely dooming. 
Cuorus—Give me, &c., &c. 

















Who would grasp at empty fame? 
’Tis a fleeting vision ; 
But for love and wine we claim 
Sweetness all Elysian. 
Cuor-s—Give me, &c., &c. 





DANIEL WEBSTER. 








There have been two schools of oratory in America, 
each possessing its peculiar characteristics. The first, 
when our government was being formed, and the Consti- 
tution adopted; the second, when the provisions of that 
Constitution were to be carried out, and its existence 
defended. In the first are to be found Adams, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Ames, and a host of others. While Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Burgess, Randolph, and the promi- 
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nent orators of their time constitute the second. The 
chief characteristic of the first was sound political wis- 
dom. And the oratory of the men who composed it was 
designed to display this to the greatest advantage. Their 
end was to form, and secure the adoption of ‘that Consti- 
tution, and needed in its furtherance the strength of rea- 
soning and sound argument. Their appeals could be 
only as to the benefits which would result to the country 
if that Constitution were adopted. While those who la- 
bored to explain and defend it had all the benefits of 
experience in its working. They could reason a priori, 
as it were, from principles known and received, and they. 
could reason most eloquently a posteriori, for the continu- 
ance of those national blessings which had resulted from 
its adoption. Of this school Daniel’ Webster was the 
acknowledged head. 

Reading his speeches we are struck with the great 
mental power which is displayed in them. They seem 
surcharged with strength to such an extent as to benumb 
the mind which comes in contact with them. His mind 
seemed to be a development of the old Puritan, mas- 
sive in its proportions, and comprehensive in its range. 
As compared with the mind of Calhoun, as has often 
been remarked, it was synthetical rather than analyti- 
cal. Although it possessed powers of analysis in an 
eminent degree, yet in the combination of facts, in the 
grouping of axiomatic truths into one convincing whole, 
he was unequalled. He seems to have reached that acme 
of science, the presenting of truths in such a manner that 
they could be perceived by the most unlearned. Yet his 
logic was most logical, his analysis most exact, and the 
arrangement of his discourse was most skillful; till his 
productions, like those of the old masters of painting, 
presented that inimitable beauty of conception and finish, 
which compelled instant submission to the sentiments 
which they conveyed. Considering then his speeches 
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and writings, we see that they are all the reproductions 
of one great exemplar, of one ideal model, which existed 
in the mind of the orator and statesman. They were 
not the ephemeral productions of the occasion, they were 
not intended to answer one specific purpose, and then 
sink into that oblivion whither all the productions of 
mediocrity tend. But they were designed to serve as au- 
thorities on questions of vital importance in law and poli- 
tics. They have already taken their place among the 
classics of our literature, and as such their influence will 
be in our schools of oratory and statesmanship. More 
than this, they will serve as armories, from whence will 
be taken many of the weapons wherewith shall be fought 
the battles in defence of the Constitution and the integ- 
rity of the Union. , 

We see on them the impress of his mind, stamped, as 
it were, with the sign-manual of his peculiar characteris- 
tics, depth of thought, a judgment which never erred in 
its conclusions, a broad and national view of all questions 
of State polity. While scattered all over them, “in char- 
acters of living light,” are to be found passages of elo- 
quence, wit, sarcasm, and analogies which often rise to 
the dignity of the highest imagination. 

His answer to Hayne, that speech which bears to all 
modern efforts the same relation which Demosthenes on 
the Crown bears to ancient oratory, is a complete synop- 
sis of his intellectual ability. It was an exposition of 
what had been his own, and what he thought ought to 
be the policy of the country, in relation to the tariff, nul- 
lification, and the distribution of the public lands. It 
was a defense of the part which New England had played 
in the war of 1812, and of that much maligned Hartford 
Convention. And as such it exhibited a mind eminently 
fitted to grapple with questions of the highest impor- 
tance, and possessing powers which could take in their 
grasp the subject, with its complicated relations, and 
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reduce it to its simple principles. There is shown all 
through it a conscious strength, and a calm reliance on 
its own resources; an eloquence almost majestic, express- 
ing the loftiest truths of moral and political duty. There 
is reason most solid, which seems to press downwards by 
the force of gravitation; there is passion which gives 
quickness and clearness to his intellect, while all through 
it ig displayed a patriotism which regarded the preserva- 
tion of the Union as paramount to all else. Calhoun, by 
his masterly analysis, had reduced the science of govern- 
ment, in all its phases and relations, to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of a mathematical formula, the application of 
which was merely a work of substitution. His mind 
seemed in its action to resemble that instrument of 
science by which the greatest heat is produced. Modest 
in its pretensions, and of but weak illuminating power, 
it did not show its capability till some almost irreduci- 
ble subject was brought under its influence. In his case 
it seemed as if the truth was obtained by a process of 
calcination. In attacking an argument he seemed to 
concentrate all his force on the weakest point, and having 
broken it there, he routed the wings at leisure, as a gene- 
ral would do in regard to an army whose centre he had 
pierced. Webster brought all his force against the whole 
line of an enemy, and overwhelmed him in one tremen- 
dous effort. 

In debate, when every faculty of the mind is brought 
into exercise, we can gain an idea in regard to the strue- 
ture of that mind by observing how it is exercised, 
There the mind of Clay seemed to resemble the fine tem- 
pered, beautiful rapier of a courtier, drawn never but in 
defence of some just cause, and wielded with the con- 
summate grace and dexterity of a master; and that of 
Calhoun to the Damascine tempered blade of the Soldan, 
which divided with its keen edge the veil of error which 
floated almost impalpable before it; while the mind of 
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Webster can be compared only to the broadsword of 
Richard, which none but he could wield, and which in 
his hands clove through the turbaned and helmeted heads 
of his adversaries. 

There is to be found in the statesmanship of Webster 
the same distinguishing features which exist in his mind. 
Profound, massive, and comprehensive, it was not inten- 
ded to serve the interests of party, elect or defeat a candi- 
date ; but was calculated to guide the course of a nation, 
to grow with its growth, and die with its decline. It 
was designed to pervade the whole system as the arteries 
do the human frame; and to possess it as the soul does 
the body. He made the Constitution his study, and 
gained the proud and undisputed title of its “ Defender 
and Expounder.” He advocated that practical and mode- 
rate policy in all questions, which the experience of our 
times has proven to be true. While the statesmanship 
of Clay was practical, and suited to the time in which he 
lived, and that of Calhoun eminently theoretical, that of 
Webster combined theory and practice, and seemed to 
possess such insight into events as to be suited to any 
age of our government. He seemed even to be in ad- 
vance of the age, and not only to have profited by the 
past, and applied its teachings to the present, but to have 
penetrated far into the future. He was one of those 
profound thinkers, who having observed principles and 
events, are able to predict results with scientific accuracy. 
Throughout all his actions there is nothing more remarka- 
ble than his devoted attachment to the Union. He con- 
siders it the absolute prerequisite to all prosperity, indi- 
vidual as well as national. Let the clear light which is 
thrown on our system of government by his statesman- 
ship, be passed through the refracting media of party or 
section ; let this all pervading current, which thrills with 
magnetic influence through all his actions, be reversed, 
and that subtle element becomes depolarized. 
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With equal truth and more appropriateness can be 
applied to him the character which he drew of another. 
** He was a lawyer, and he was also a statesman; he had 
studied the Constitution when he filled public stations 
that he might defend it; he had examined the principles 
that he might maintain them. More than any man, or 
at least as much as any other man, he was attached to 
the general government and the union of the States. A 
question of Constitutional law was of all subjects that one 
most suited to his talents and learning. Aloof from tech- 
nicalities, and unfettered by artificial rule, such a ques- 
tion gave opportunity for that deep and clear analysis, 
that mighty grasp of principle which so distinguished 
his higher efforts. His very statement was argument; 
his inference seemed demonstration. The earnestness of 
his own conviction wrought conviction in others. One 
was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it 
was gratifying, delightful, to think, and feel, and believe 
in unison with an intellect .of such evident superiority.” 
His mind seemed to have obtained, by a philosophical 
generalization of the principles of our government, a 
theory of its own. To maintain and defend this theory 
all the powers of his mind were brought into action. 
And with arguments signalized for weight and force, 
with logic which admitted of no error in its deductions, 
he vindicated that theory against the attacks of all. In 
comparing the various systems of government formed by 
our three great statesman, it seems that Clay, in the 
formation of his, like the old astronomers, who were 
unaided in their investigations save by their own natural 
powers, made use of his ‘natural abilities, and saw all 
things as they were, with the naked eye. While Web- 
ster seemed gifted with a mind telescopic in its range 
and power, by which he penetrated far beyond the wonted 
reach of mortal eye, and discovered order and perfect 
harmony in what seemed to be the chaos of government. 
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And Calhoun seemed, in the formation of his, to have 
been gifted with a mind microscopic in its nature, by 
which he laid bare the secrets of government, and seemed 
to have discovered the source of its life. 

It isa striking evidence of the dignity and elevation 
of the noble gift of eloquence, that in seasons requiring 
the aid of wisdom and the suggestions of experience, the 
eloquent man, the true orator is the highest influence in 
the State.. This is true of almost every nation which 
has existed under any form of government, but especially 
of our own, which owes as much, if not more, to the 
wise councils and eloquence of her statesman and orators, 
than she does to the arms of her soldiers. As an orator, 
Webster is doubtless the greatest, in every respect, which 
our country has produced. Gifted with all those powers 
which raise one man above his fellows, with reason almost 
superhuman, he possessed the ability to invest the pro- 
ducts of that reason in language matchless for beauty, 
simplicity and strength. This beauty and simplicity of 
language he owed to the peculiar organization of his 
mind, and his education, which education was gained 
from the pure English authors, and our grand old Saxon 
translation of the Bible. In expressing his thoughts he 
always chooses the word most appropriate. This selec- 
tion of words, this intellectual feeling for the right word 
is to be observed in all his speeches.. The words seem to 
pass in review before his mind, like the sons of Jesse 
before the prophet, all mighty and fitted to rule, but 
among them is not.the one wished for, but when that one 
does come, though it come from the sheepfold, we know 
and feel that the selection is just. 

There was about the oratory of Webster a sublimity 
which displayed itself on all great occasions; and it is 
a peculiar characteristic of his oratory that he always 
caused the occasion to appear as the orator. He let “the 
tall shaft which rose to heaven” on Bunker Hill speak 
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eloquently of that struggle which gave birth to the Revo- 
_ lution. He let Brewster, and Carver, and Standish, tell 
the tale of Plymouth Rock. He pointed to New England 
in the halls of Congress, and would only that her deeds 
spoke for her. And when the Constitution was in dan- 
ger, and the Union imperilled, he knew that rhetoric and 
the power of words were in vain, and that the only elo- 
quence which could save that Union was the majestic 
eloquence of the occasion. 

It has been a crying evil of our day, that the virtues of 
her great men have been disregarded in the heat of the 
contest; and that the hatred of opposing principles has 
been bestowed on the men who upheld them. But gradu- 
ally the veil, like that which concealed the mysteries of 
the fabled Isis, is being withdrawn. No more do we see 
only the shadows w hich were cast on tbe surface by the 
distorting light of party prejudice, but clearly, as they 
were in ‘the times when by their eloquence and patriot- 
ism the dearest interests of the country. 

Webster was a patriot, in the highest, grandest accep- 
tation of the term. Impassioned, serious, earnest in his 
words and deeds, he served his country with a pure and 
holy devotion. By his noble, unselfish adherence to, and 
maintainance of, those principles which he believed would 
promote the interests, and bind together one great people, 
he deserved well of that country. And for this reason 
will his memory be born in rev verence as long as the 
nation endures.' xX. 








Editor’s Table. 





Ghitor’s Gable. 


“ Some men are born to greatness, others achieve greatness, and others have great- 
ness thrust upon them; but all experience this fact, that to sustain the greatness 
thus inherited, won or given, exhibits a much superior greatness. To be a great 
politician requires a thorough knowledge of men, parties, wire-pulling, &c. To be 
a great statesman, one must be thoroughly conversant with the history of all the 
world and its philosophy. To be a great preacher, one must perfectly understand 
human nature, and though great, consider himself as nothing. But to be an editor, 
requires a combination of excellencies few can boast of. The vulgar saying, “he 
may be a great man but he can’t keep a hotel,” might be refined and improved, by 
adding after the conjunction, “but he is’nt fit for an editor.” Looking over the 
long list of illustrious predecessors, who have occupied this venerable seat, and 
crossed their feet under this editorial table, and surveyed similar piles of valuable 
manuscript, do not wonder at our diffidence, and our modest blushes! We have 
this gratifying consolation, “the table” is placed like the farce on the bills, at the 
last, and all respectable people leave before it commences. We wish critics were a 
little more respectable. 

Comparisons are always odious, yet we cannot but contrast our position with that 
of those who at regular intervals send forth to a hungry world those more widely 
circulated periodicals whose influences mould public opinion, and whose presence is 
a familiar spirit in every household.. Such have their “ Easy Chairs,” “ Editor’s 
Tables,” “ Drawers,” “Corners for Gossip,” “Foreign News,” “ Domestic Items,” 
and other divisions and sub-divisions, too numerous to mention, into which lite- 
rary repositories, all things, from the heavens above and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the .earth, are labeled and stored away. “The whole, the boundless 
universe” lies before them, and from the broad regions of fancy and fact; from 
intelligence at home and abroad; from theories political and religious; and above 
all, from that never-failing source of interest, the babbling gossip of the day, it 
would be curious, indeed, if they could not please the taste of the most fastidious. 
From this inexhaustible fund, though the demand were ten times more frequent 
and regular, yet every cry of “ give, give,” from “the devil” would be answered so 
readily, that his attendance for copy would cease to create the agony and night- 
mare, so frequently and eloquently portrayed by tortured and threadbare editors. 
Our position is more circumscribed. The little College world from which our 
editorial budget is collected, is singularly monotonous in its routine, and not remark- 
ably full of startling incidents. But still he is passing an unenviable College life 
who can see in it nothing but poling, preparation, prayers and recitations, whose 
highest ambition is a grade, no matter how gained, and who would not depart from 
the rigidity of a solemn and stoical life lest it might peril his reputation, or jeopar- 
dize his consistency. We would not be thought by this to underrate those solid 
advantages gained by industry and study, but merely to urge the necessity of “a 
little nonsense now and then ;” a little indulgence in those amenities which soften 
the asperity of life’s ragged road; a more complete enjoyment of those social feel- 
ings which spring from the depths of a College friendship, as a means by which 
the great ends of College training is accomplished. To advise, in us, is presump- 
tuous. To think out loud, by way of suggestion, may not be unbecoming the occu- 
pant of this seedy and venerable chair. 
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Reader, did you ever travel through the wild mountain scenery of New Jersey ? 
Where the voice of civilization is mute, and the whistle of the steam engine never 
will be heard? If you have not, take our advice, and during the coming season of 
recreation secure the service of some animal so averse to speed, that you can enjoy 
as you go along, besides experiencing a feeling of perfect safety from a runaway, 
or from rapid jostling over rough surfaces, and go forth and see the beauties of 
the land in which we dwell. You will be repaid by the variety of the scenes through 
which you may pass, as well as the hospitality and intelligence of the inhabitants. 
Not long since, we indulged in an excursion of this kind, and coming to where tke 
roads forked, and the leaves lay so thickly upon the ground, that either way was 
searcely perceptible, as luck would have it, by following air lines, instead of circui- 
tous corners, marked out by precedent surveyors(?) we lost the thread of our jour- 
ney, and brought up at a log cabin some distance from our destined stopping place. 
Its occupant was solicited to set us right, and after various expressions of wonder- 
ment at our blunder, and numerous inquiries as to our nativity, pointing out with 
his long bony finger two roads, very unlike those shown to Hercules, he told us if 
we took one we would find it “derned hilly,” and if we took the other we would 
find it “ devilish rough,” and whichever way we took, “we'd never ought to come 
that road again.” We took the rough one, and Jordan was smooth in comparison. 
Try it reader, 

An epic poem, rivalling the finest productions of both ancient and modern litera- 
ture, in the grandeur of outline, in the masterly delineation of character, in depth 
of thought, in sublimity of description, in chaste simplicity of style, in richness of 
imagery, in melody of rhythm, etc., etc., was shown us a few days ago by a friend, 
who has a large collection of choice works, and who values this as a gem of the 
first water. So high, indeed, does he prize this, that it is generally kept with his 
“ grades” in a secret drawer of his cabinet. The reason for thus keeping his light 
hid, is, that at least four good and true men have made horrible affirmations that 
they would, at the first opportunity, surreptitiously appropriate the same or perish 
in the attempt. Itis entitled the “ Mountain Muse,” and written by one who “ does 
not presume to intimate, or dare to believe, that he possesses a spark of that Mil- 
tonic fire which burns in the pages of loftiest verse, yet is compelled to say that he 
has experienced the counter operations of that diversity of emotion which is so 
characteristic of those who worship at the shrine of the Muses.” Lo! the humility 
of true genius! 

The Poet goes back to the time— 

“ When first their dark and yet untravel’d rounds, 
Through the inane expanse of pristine night, 
The planetary conglobations roll’d.” 

The angels, who superintend terrestrial affairs, assemble in a “ Firmamental 
Hall” on the summit of the Alleghanies, and Enterprise proposes that Daniel 
Boone be delegated to explore and settle Kentucky. The hero is discovered “on 
the tower of -Aarat, immersed in patriotic meditations,” and having been inspired 
by the missioned seraph, he selects his companions and sets out upon the task as- 
signed him. Now commences a “story of blood and things.” The onward march 
of civilization is resisted by the Indian, who forsees in the pale face the destroyer 
of his race. The terrific conflicts which ensue when— 

“ Hatchets hurled 
Blood-reeking through the rifle-spouted flames, 
Enhanced the horrors of the deathful din,” 
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are described in a manner Virgil might have envied, and Homer striven in vain to 
surpass. Mark the combat of Costea, hatchet-armed, and Trigg, the valiant— 
“ Fiercely flash’d with rage, 

Their meeting eyes. Defiance darkly roll’d 

Upon their vengeance-undulated brows. 

Contiguous to the awful ground they trode. 

They strike! The blow half baffled, each receives 

Slight in his shoulders brawn. Again descends 

On either side, the fury-driven axe. 

From Costea’s bone-bared, jaw, huge flesh flakes fall. 

* * *# * — Again is plunged 

Deep in his brain, the bleeding steel. He dies!” 

Nor is the poem lacking in graphic descriptions of those wild forest scenes, which 
so often meet the eye of the solitary hunter. See in what lively colors is portrayed 
the tragic fate of the buffalo— 

“ Resistless, raging, mad! while on his back 

A murderous panther plied the work of death! 

Adown the sufferer’s brindled sides ran blood, 

Profusely streaming. Cruelly, with teeth 

Of spear-accuminated sharpness, gnaw’d 

The merc’less monster through the strength-strung loins, 

And buried deeply in the smoking chasm, 

His gory, life-destroying snout; until 

Full half his blood-smeared body disappear’d, 

Deep sunk mid sunder’d muscles, mangled fiesh, 

And bubbling blood !” 


The attempt to select the most beautiful passages in this incomparable epic is 
like choosing from a casket full of precious stones, each surpassing the others in 
richness and brilliancy. And, more than this, the selection taken from its sur- 
roundings, like the flower rudely torn from the parent stock, loses the greater part 
of its delicious fragrance in a foreign atmosphere. We cannot close the book, 
however, without giving our readers that exquisite picture of a bridal pair— 

“ Who in silent ecstacy sat side by side, 
The flush of Love, warm on their meeting cheeks, 
Its finely erubescent tints diffused. 
Mild, languid emanations from their eyes 
Of sweet expressive blue,.effusive flow’d : 
Soul-breathing kisses, secretly they quaff’d 
From love-dew’d lips. Their hands in mutual clasp, 
Were glowingly embraced !” 

And yet the author is to “fortune and to fame unknown.” Perhaps even now 
he may be reaping a harvest of penury and melancholy, the unhappy. consequence 
of “his aberration from the orbit of lucrative exertion.” A censorious world is too 
apt to dismiss the claims of a poet they cannot appreciate, with the sarcastic criti- 
cism it would have been better for him to have plucked a few feathers from the 
wings of his imagination and put them in the tail of his judgment. It remains for 
posterity to do him justice. 

It is with pleasure we notice the improvements which have recently been made 
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in the College buildings. The seats of the Fresh. recitation room, which men now 
in the busy walks of life, had plentifully anointed with tar and other unetuous sub- 
stances—probably thinking that thereby their College curriculum would go better— 
have been removed, and new ones substituted. Our Alma Mater seems slowly and 
gradually approaching—like the asymptote to the hyperbola—a state in which it 
may fairly rival the famous palaces of the King of the Cannibal Islands—a poten- 
tate whose existence is almost lost in the twilight of fable, and is known only in 
song. . 

A young friend and messmate of ours is in the habit of getting off so many good 
things at the table, that the other boarders, for their own comfort as well as hie 
safety, have thought it necessary to put a limit to the effusions of his genius. We 
did intend to notice some of his many sayings, but space will allow us to mention 
but one. He remarked last Thanksgiving day—when more liberty than usual 
was allowed him—that it would have been possible, paradoxical as it may seem, 
for him to have obtained knowledge (knoll-edge,) without seeing Edgehill! This 
may account for the strange outward walk and conversation of some of his com- 
panions on that day. 

The editor of the September number of “The Opal,” paid our Magazine a very 
fine compliment, particularly gratifying, when we consider the high character of 
its source. The Opal evinces throughout, that its contributors are men of refined 
tastes and matured intellects, and is well deserving of its large circulation. Its 
motto strikes us as being singularly beautiful and appropriate: “the precious Opal 
i presents a peculiar play of colors of delicate tints, and in the East is thought to 
possess the power of preventing sickness and sorrow.” 

The Senior speaking has passed off ‘to the great satisfaction of all present,” 
as the poet observed of the transit of the last great comet. We are requested to 
state that the Fourth Division surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all. 
We might add, that three of its members, during the afternoon of the day on which 
the exercises took place, delivered extempore orations, superior even to their 
morning efforts. 

Our College world was aroused on the evening of the 3d inst., by the sudden 
appearance of a procession bearing transparencies, torches, effigies, &c., in its 
midst, which after divers marchings and countermarchings, closed the performance 
by a bonfire before the campus gate. The scene brought forcibly to our mind the 
fires of Smithfield, and the promising family of John Rodgers, encircling the stake, 
as represented in the old fashioned primer. 

Reader ! our task is accomplished, and with pleasure we once more retire to pri- 
vate life. Our eyes are heavy and our hand cramped by long continued writing ; 
our lamp is growing dim; our pipe is empty; and hastily wrapping up the products 
of our labor, we 
« Cast the bantling on the rocks.” 
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